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have drawn on him their animadversions. The
favourable opinion and the praises of good men are
justly acceptable to him, where they accord with the
testimony of his own heart; that testimony being
thereby confirmed and warranted. Those praises
favour also and strengthen the growth of mutual
confidence and affection, where it is his delight to
form friendships, rich not* less in use than comfort,
and to establish connexions which may last for ever.
But even in the case of the commendations of good
men, he suffers not himself to be beguiled into an
over-valuation of them*, lest he should be led to sub-
stitute them in the jSlace of conscience. He guards
against this by reflecting how indistinctly we can
discern each other's motives, how little enter into
each other's circumstances, how mistaken therefore
may be the judgments formed of us, or of our ac-
tions, even by good men; and that it is far from
improbable, that a time may come, in which we may
be compelled to forfeit their esteem, by adhering to
the dictates of our own consciences.

But if he endeavours thus to sit loose to the favour
and applause even of good men, much more to those
of the world at large; not but that he is sensible of
their worth as means and instruments of usefulness
and influence; and, under the limitations and for
the ends allowed in Scripture, he is glad to possess,
observant to acquire, and careful to retain them. He
considers them, however, if we may again introduce
the metaphor, like the precious metals,, as having
rather an exchangeable than an intrinsic value, as
desirable, not simply in their possession, but in their
use. In this view, he holds himself to be respon-
sible for that share of them which he enjoys, and (to
continue the figure) as bound not to let them lie by
him unemployed, this were hoarding; not to lavisn
them prodigally, this would be waste; not imprudently